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they are rendering united service. Articles a ing 
as declarations of official atti 


The Trend of the Hours of Labor 


The relative welfare of workers is, of course, not ex- 
pressed solely by the purchasing power of their wages. 
The number of hours they work is quite as important as 
an index of industrial status and gives, besides, an indi- 
cation of the amount of leisure at their command. 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics has con- 


- structed an index of the hours of labor, using 1913 as a 


base (equal to 100) of comparison, for the period 1907 
to 1926. This index applies to hours of labor which 


accompany union wage scales. For full-time hours per — 


week the index stood at 102.6 in 1907 and 92.8 in 1926. 
The trend of the index shows that “in 1926 the regular 
ours of labor were 0.2 per cent lower than in 1925, 5.7 
per cent lower than in 1917, 7.2 per cent lower than in 
1913, 8.2 per cent lower than in 1910, and 9.5 per cent 
lower than in 1907.” 


The trend of the hours of labor as indicated in a study 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, based on 
the data of the Census of Manufactures, applies to both 
union and non-union workers in 21 manufacturing indus- 
tries. According to this study the proportion of wage 
earners working on a schedule of more than 54 hours per 
week has decreased almost continuously since 1909. The 
proportion of wage earners working 48 hours and less 
increased slowly from 1909 to 1914 and very rapidly 
during the war period. After 1919 there was a tendency 
to revert to schedules exceeding 48 hours and including 
54 hours per week. 


But in 1923 nearly 80 per cent of the workers in manu- 
facturing industries were employed on a schedule of 54 
hours per week or less. During 1923 in 7 of the 21 indus- 
tries studied, “more than half of the wage earners were 
employed in establishments where the prevailing work- 
week was 48 hours or less.” In all of the industries 
studied 9.9 per cent worked 44 hours and under, 36.2 per 
cent worked 44 to 48 hours inclusive, 30.7 per cent worked 


over 48 to 54 hours inclusive, and 23.2 per cent worked 
over 54 hours. 


Among industrial workers employed 54 hours and over 
there were 75.6 per cent of the employes in the fertilizer 
industry, 49.7 per cent in the cotton industry, 38.8 per 
cent in the iron and steel industry, 33.7 per cent in the 
chemical industry, 30.4 per cent in the furniture indus- 
try, 28.5 per cent in the lumber and millwork industry, 
and 23.6 per cent in the agricultural implements industry. 
The percentages in the other industries fell below 23.2 
per cent, the average for all the industries studied. Since 
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1923 the number of those working 54 hours per week and 


over has been somewhat reduced, notably in the iron and 
steel industry. 


Thus while the general trend has been toward shorter 
hours, if it may be assumed that eight hours a day is a 
reasonable maximum, there is still much room for im- 
provement. 


New Light on Agriculture 


Among the numerous studies of the agricultural situa- 
tion are many of great significance to those engaged in 
social, educational and religious enterprise. We call at- 
tention in this article to several recent pieces of research 
which seem of great value. 


INCREASE IN PrRopUCTION PER WORKER 


Attention has been called by H. R. Tolley, senior agri- 
cultural economist of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in a study distributed in mimeographed form, 
to the fact that the volume of production of agricultural 
commodities, per capita of the total population, has not 
varied much since 1875. In fact, the volume, per capita 
of the total population, was the same in the year 1919 as 
it was in 1879. There have been only slight changes from 
1876 to 1925. This condition is due chiefly to the inelas- 
ticity of human consumptive power. A city of a million 
persons consumes about the same volume of agricultural 
products year in and year out. Some of the studies of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, quoted in INFor- 
MATION SERVICE of June 4, 1927 (p. 1), bore upon this 
point. In striking contrast are the statistics of mining 
and manufacturing. Between 1879 and 1919 the quantity 
production of manufactured products per capita doubled 
and that of mining trebled. ‘ ‘ 


A further contrast is shown in the fact that the volume 
of production per farm worker has been rapidly increas- 
ing. Mr. Tolley says that “the physical production per 
agricultural worker in the United States doubled between 
1870 and 1920.” At the same time there has been an 
increase in the improved acreage per worker and a very 
rapid increase in the amount of horse power used per 
worker. “Efficiency in farming as measured by physical 
production per worker has been increasing at about the 
same rate as efficiency in manufacturing and mining but 
not so rapidly as in railroading.” This means that a 
constantly decreasing number of agricultural workers is 
maintaining farm production by the use of more machinery 
and by applying scientific methods. 


— 
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SMALL INCREASE IN TENANTRY 


The figures of the 1925 Census of Agriculture reveal 
that between the years 1920 and 1925 there was an increase 
of only one-half of one per cent in the proportion of 
farms operated by tenants. The figure was 38.6 per cent 
in 1925 and 38.1 per cent in 1920. The rate of increase 
during these five years was about the same as it was 
between 1910 and 1920. Considering the nine subdivisions 
of the. country, commonly used in census reports, it is 
found that the proportion of tenantry decreased between 
1920 and 1925 in five regions and increased in four. The 
increases were mainly in the Rocky Mountain, Southern 
and North Western States. 


BANKRUPTCIES INCREASE 


A thorough résumé of bankruptcy among farmers dur- 
ing the years 1905-26 has been made by L. H. Bean of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. During 
the years 1924-26 the rate of bankruptcy was 1.22 per 
1,000 farms. This was an increase of 1,000 per cent over 
the figure for 1905. The big increases began to come in 

the year 1922. The rise in farm bankruptcy has been 
general throughout the country during these years. The 
areas where most bankruptcies have occurred are also 
those where the failures of local banks have been the most 
numerous, It appears that areas of high bankruptcy rates 
are not necessarily those where land values rose abnor- 
mally during 1919-20, The most stable agricultural area 
seems to be east of the Mississippi and north of the Cot- 
ton Belt. It must be borne in mind that rates of bank- 
ruptey are.not to be regarded as an index of farm 
prosperity or failure, because very few farmers who fail 
go into bankruptcy. The rates for farmers are consider- 
ably lower than those of urban industries. (The Depart- 
ment of Research and Education will issue shortly a sum- 
mary of the literature upon the agricultural credit situation 
and a discussion of the social aspects of the question.) 


FARMERS’ SHARE IN NATIONAL INCOME 


A comprehensive statement of the share of agriculture 
in the national income, made by Henry C. Taylor and 
Jacob Perlman, appeared in the May issue of the quarterly 
Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics. Their 
studies indicate that persons engaged in agriculture prior 
to the war received 20.5 per cent of the national income, 
while during the past five years they have received only 
10.5 per cent of the total national income. During this 
time the number of persons engaged in agriculture has 
also decreased but not so rapidly as their proportion of 
the national income. They now number about one-fourth 
of the total population, but they receive only one-tenth 
of the national income. A speaker at the round table 
on agriculture at the Institute of Politics at Williamstown 
this summer stated that the present number of agricultural 
workers should have 16 or 17 per cent of the national 
income instead of 10.5 per cent, in order to be in the 
position held by agricultural workers before the war. 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN INDIA 


Among the significant news from other countries comes 
a statement from India, issued by the British Govern- 
ment’s Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statis- 
tics, Calcutta, showing the great growth of agricultural 
credit societies. In 1925-26, the total number of coopera- 
tive societies was 80,182. Of these, 70,733 were agricul- 


tural, and, among the latter, 66,318 were credit societies. 
The British Government and the Y. M. C. A. are among« 
the agencies promoting cooperative credit in India. ® 


British Labor Protests 


The resentment of British labor is outspoken toward 
what it regards as the efforts of the government “to smash 
the unions, to hamstring their party in Parliament, and 
to rewrite the British Constitution, so that labor can never 
control the government by parliamentary means.” 

The acts of the government which have aroused this 
storm of protest are (1) the trade union bill of last spring, 
(2) a bill temporarily disqualifying from office local gov- 
ernment officials who have, in the opinion of the national 
government, been extravagant in the use of local funds, 
and (3) the government proposal for the reform of the 
House of Lords. The basis for protest against these 
measures is to be discovered only by examining the import 
of the separate provisions. 

The trade union bill, which was passed as an aftermath 
of the general strike, made general or sympathetic strikes 
illegal. (See INFoRMATION Service, April 30, 1927.) 
While responsible labor leaders are relatively unconcerned 
regarding the prohibition of the general strike, they main- 
tain that the law, if technically applied, can be used to 
prevent any kind of a strike, because almost any strike 
will “inflict hardship” (a phrase in the law) on the com- 
munity. Furthermore all picketing will be brought under 
the ban, for even the most “peaceful picketing” could 
easily be interpreted as “psychological intimidation,” that 
is, “cause in the mind of a person a reasonable apprehe 
sion of injury” and “injury” is defined to include tha 
which is “other than physical or material.” 

The unionists also regard the provision requiring their 
members to sign a special authorization to use any of their 
trade union dues for support of the Labor Party as an 
“unsportsmanlike” attack by the conservatives. As the 
law stood previously any trade unionist could refuse to 
have any of his dues used for political purposes—or, as 
the current phrase runs, he could “contract out,” whereas 
under the new law he must “contract in.” The new law 
will necessitate the printing and distribution of over 
3,000,000 forms, which will be a great burden to a party 
already suffering from lack of adequate financial support. 
“Then, too, the weight of human inertia will be thrown 
against rather than on their [unions’] side of the financial 
scales.” 

Finally a direct attack is made upon the discipline of 
the unions by prohibiting the expulsion of members who 
refuse to join an “illegal” strike, the illegality to be deter- 
mined by the courts. Nor can such members be denied 
their benefits or be subjected to discrimination. 

These factors in the situation have caused the spokes- 
men of the Labor Party to pledge a repeal of the Trade 
Union Act as its first concern whenever it is returned to 


power. 

The local audit bill, under which local government offi- 
cials can be disqualified, the trade unionists claim, is aimed 
at the Labor administrations in various cities which, as an 
American observer puts it, “have shown a tendency to 
spend what looks to the conservative elements of the com- 
munity like disproportionate sums for poor relief and 
other social ends.” In accordance with this bill the 
national government is given the power to audit local 
expenditures and to restrain them. Any local official can 
be disqualified from holding office in any local body for 
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five years if the “excessive expenditure” amounts to 
$2,500. “Labor has bitterly opposed these restrictions as 
unwarranted interference with the principle of home 
and now sees in the bill an effort to legislate its offi- 
cials out of office as well.” 

The bill introduced by the government to reform the 
House of Lords puts a limitation on the number of peers 
allowed to participate in its proceedings—but greatly in- 
creases their powers. At present most peers may take 
part in the proceedings. Many of them, of course, never 
avail themselves of the right. Under the new law, out of 
700 only 350 would be members of the House. Some of 
the 350 would be nominated and elected by the whole 
body of peers and others would be selected by the gov- 
ernment of the day. The peers of the Blood Royal, the 
Lords Spiritual, and the Law Lords would sit ex officio. 
The elected peers would hold office for 12 years and one- 
third of their number would retire every four years. The 
bill also provides that no bill changing the powers of the 
House of Lords in the future may become law without 
the consent of that body. 

The New Statesman is quoted as saying that under the 
bill the Lords would become “rulers of England, whose 
— in the future could be modified only by steel or 
bullets.” 

The Duke of Northumberland, a representative of the 
“die-hard” point of view, said the purpose of the bill was 
to “put their noble Lords’ house in a position to play the 
part it had so often played in the history of the country— 
the last line of defense against the forces of tyranny and 
chaos” and pointed to the Socialist Party as a menace to 

country. 

bor’s objections to the bill are due to the powers 
which would be given the House of Lords to put limita- 
tions on the labor program for the abolition of special 
privileges and the enlargement of the field of public 
ownership of basic industries. Furthermore the prime 
minister of any future labor government “could not carry 
his program through the House of Lords by swamping it 
with new peers.” 

It is claimed that after the collapse of the general strike 
a well defined movement toward cooperation between the 
unions and employers was receiving serious consideration 
and that the measures of the “die-hards” have given that 
movement a decided setback. On the other hand there 
are many labor leaders and employers who have observed 
the good results which come from such cooperation. The 
advocates of constructive relations between capital and 
labor are working for a rapprochement which will largely 
counteract the bitterness engendered by the strife of the 
last few years, 


The Coal Strike—A Record of Events 


After the failure of the Joint Conference of the Central 
Competitive Field the miners announced that they would 
negotiate by districts and if necessary with individual coal 
companies. 

Conferences were held in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa 


nd in the Central Pennsylvania and Southwestern Fields. 


each case they failed because the operators insisted on 
vage reductions to the 1917 scale and the miners de- 
manded the Jacksonville scale. ns 

The Indiana Coal Producers’ Association which is com- 
posed of the strip mining interests and which produces 
from 15 to 20 per cent of Indiana coal has continued to 
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operate under the Jacksonville scale. The miners have 
also been able to make a similar arrangement with several 
separate companies in Indiana and Illinois. 

The operators in Ohio and Indiana and Central and 
Western Pennsylvania are appealing to the rank and file 
of miners to go to work on an open shop basis at lower 
wages on the assumption that the miners are staying out 
merely because their officers tell them to. The union is 
putting forth statements combating the propaganda of 
the operators. There has been some violence in Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania in connection with attempts to run 
mines on the open shop basis. Some companies in the 
Pittsburgh district have been evicting miners from their 
homes. 

During August the governor of Ohio enlisted the gov- 
ernors of Illinois and Indiana in an effort to bring the 
operators and miners into a joint conference of the Central 
Competitive Field. The miners were willing to attend but 
the operators informed Governor Donahey that the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field is a thing of the past and that no 
producer had authority to call such a conference, but that 
when the miners’ policy committee should abandon its 
position on the Jacksonville scale then the operators of 
Illinois and Indiana would be glad to meet in district 
conferences with them. 

In June, Mr. Lewis estimated that the 90 million tons 
in reserve were being depleted, in spite of non-union pro- 
duction, about 3 million tons per week and that the market 


~ would begin to rise during the early part of July. As soon 


as prices began to go up he was confident that the opera- 
tors in the Central Competitive Field would be glad to 
make agreements. 

During July, August and September, prices have gone 
up and Coal Age for September warns consumers that if 
purchases are not handled properly a runaway market is 
likely to result. 

Freight rates from Western Pennsylvania and Ohio to 
Lake ports have been reduced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This will also assist the United Mine Work- 
ers in their strategy. The railways hauling coal from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia reduced their 
rates to enable their patrons to compete with Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania. They were restrained in this, 
however, since the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
power to fix minimum rates as well as maximum in order 
to preserve whatever rate structure it regards as best for 
all concerned. 

The Kentucky operators (non-union) on August 15 
raised their wages 20 per cent. The union hailed this as 
an evidence that the union’s organizing campaign has been 
effective and that the operators feared a strike. If a strike 
occurred it would help the union considerably, 

On September 1, the International Exécutive Board of 
the union announced that its “policies are working out 
satisfactorily,” and that the morale of the rank and file 
is good. An assessment of $2 per month was levied on 
all union miners at work. This means that the anthracite 
miners principally are being asked to repay their debt 
(partially) incurred during the last anthracite strike. 

On October 1 an agreement was reached by the Illinois 
operators and miners in accordance with which work will 
be resumed under the scale until or 1, 
1928. The agreement provides for a commission of two 
from each side to investigate the demands which both 
sides have presented and to make recommendation to the 
joint wage scale committee which meets February 7, 1928. 
It is hoped that the report of the commission will serve 
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as the basis of an agreement which will be effective after 
April 1, 1928. 

The commission also faces the task of fixing wage rates 
for work in connection with loading machines and other 
newly installed labor saving devices which shall be in 
effect from November 1, 1927, to April 1, 1928. The 
operators expect the commission to arrive at a settlement 
which will place the Illinois mines on an “economic parity” 
with other competing coal districts. In case the commis- 
sion cannot agree it is authorized to invite an outsider to 
act as arbiter and both sides are obligated to accept a 
majority vote on the matters at issue. 

The settlement in Illinois is expected to encourage 
similar adjustments in the other coal districts of the Cen- 
tral Competitive Field. 


Powers of Juvenile Courts 


A significant decision in regard to juvenile courts has 
been announced recently by the Supreme Court of Bronx 
County, New York. The father of the child concerned 
in the case at bar appealed to the court to have his son 
discharged from the custody of the juvenile court on 
several grounds. He claimed that the laws creating the 
juvenile court violate the Constitution since they confer 
equitable jurisdiction upon an inferior court and give the 
juvenile court jurisdiction to appoint guardians for chil- 
dren. In this connection the court says that while equitable 
proceedings are “essentially civil,” the procedure of the 
children’s court should be regarded as either a subdivision 
of criminal law or as “correctional” and separate from 
either civil or criminal cases. The juvenile court laws, 
according to this decision, do not violate the Constitution. 
“The contrary is true, and in addition they are wise and 
salutary in scope, method and effect, the results of the 
experience of the courts, and the study and research of 
criminologists and students of sociology, interested 
through the ages-in the solution of the problems of de- 
linquency in children as well as the neglect and abuse of 
children by adults.” 

In the second place it was claimed that the offense 
(stealing letters from mailboxes in an apartment house 
hallway) was a violation of a federal statute, and there- 
fore could not be brought before the Children’s Court. 
The Supreme Court says: “It has been clearly under- 
stood that the purpose and jurisdiction of the Children’s 
Courts is not in the nature of trial and punishment of 
children for a violation of a state statute or a city ordi- 
nance or for any violation of law at all, but rather for the 
guidance and redemption of neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren. It may not and should not be reviewed 
upon a writ of habeas corpus by this court and is properly 
reviewable only upon appeal to the proper tribunal.” 


Social Duty of the Church 


An interesting statement by Rev. Leyton Richards on 
the relation of the Church to politics was published in the 
Crusader (London) for August 26. It is significant be- 
cause of Mr. Richards’ well known liberal views. Mr. 
Richards believes that the Church’s task is “to embody in 
the relationships of her members one with another the 
Christian truths which she seeks to commend to the 
world.” The Church’s relation to economic questions 


“must be registered by the presentation in her own life 


antidote to the standard of the world. . . . Oné 
the chief failures of the Church, and one of the n 
damaging reproaches which can be levelled against her, is 
that here she falls short of the Christian standard.” Mr, 
Richards declares, however, that the Church has been most 
successful when it has been most persecuted. “This em- 
phasis, therefore, must be recovered and incorporated in 
the common life of the Church if her message and witness 
are to count in economic questions which turn on words 
like property, prosperity, wealth, success.” 

Mr. Richards believes that Christian judgment must 
condemn policies that cause bitterness, and commend poli- 
cies that will aid in reconciliation. But, he says, “we must 
refrain from identifying Christian truth with any exact 
policy, as though it alone could be Christian. ‘ 
Thus the Church cannot in loyalty to Christian truth 
prescribe a precise policy or an economic solution for an 
industrial strike or lock-out; her task is to call men to be 
reconciled to God and to each other, and then only from 
this point of view pass judgment upon any practical pro- 
posals which may be enunciated. 

In regard to international questions he thinks that “if 
therefore the Church identifies Christianity with the 
League of Nations, then it limits the Christian ethic to 
one particular international channel, and in effect declares 
that if we do not support the League we are not Chris- 
tians.’ 

In conclusion Mr. Richards says: “The Church must 
embody in her corporate life the mind and will of her 


of the Christian standard of success as an alternative s 


His way to the world at large. But she also has a 

to utter Christian truth by expressing a Christian judg- 
ment upon passing events. In that judgment nothing that 
is alien to the spirit of Jesus can ever be endorsed; but 
wherever men apply that spirit to public questions, then 
policies and activities which are diverse and even opposed 
may each of them express the mind of Jesus Christ.” 


Founder, and so by the glory of her example 2c 
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Special Rates for Study Groups 


By special arrangement with Professor C. E. Ellwood, 
author of The Reconstruction of Religion ($2.25), and 
Christianity and Social Science ($1.75), published by the 
Macmillan Company, New York, the publishers are 
authorizing a reduction of 30 per cent from the above 
prices of the books for use by study groups in lots of ten 
or more copies to one address. Both these books are 
widely known and contain excellent materials for use of 
church school classes and study groups. Orders for the 
books should be sent to the publishers. 


Dr. Devine’s Lectures 


Edward T. Devine of Washington has announced his 
lecture subjects and institute programs for 1927-28. He 
is available for single lectures on social work, social edu- 
cation, etc.; for community institute programs adapted to 
local needs ; and for two short courses, one on “World 
Citizenship” (dealing with problems presented by Russiq 
Mexico, Italy, China and India) and one on “Five Amel 
ican Social Problems” (poverty, disease, crime, industry 
and coal). Dr. Devine’s engagements are made by Miss 
Lilian Brandt, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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